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problem is — to the Round Table groups and to a great and in- 
fluential body of thinkers, — to extend the burden and control of 
its supreme functions to every community which is fitted for 
responsible government. Historically Mr. Curtis shows how the 
British constitution derives from other constitutions; and the 
far-reaching effects of the opening of the seas and its effect on 
East and West; and the progress and principles of English coloni- 
zation until what he calls the "great schism" when the American 
States broke away and established a separate commonwealth in 
America. Perhaps the Empire's important function was to 
mediate between the East and the West. 

After the loss of the American Colonies, a new idea was applied 
to the problem of the Empire, a distinction between the local and 
general interest of the communities composing it, and a recogni- 
tion that the general interests are the concern of all the communi- 
ties whose interest they affect. As Lord Milner has expressed it, 
"imperial unity is not a question of shifting burdens, but of 
discovering new centres of strength. I believe that as the self- 
governing dominions grow in power, they will feel a stronger de- 
sire to share in the responsibilities and the glory of Empire"; 
the main problem of the Commonwealth of Nations, is whether the 
great international state can continue in its present condition, 
in which the colonies exercise no voice in the imperial govern- 
ment. If it cannot so continue, is it to be broken up into a num- 
ber of states, and is it able to develop the structure of a state to 
fulfil the real conditions of a commonwealth? Has the British 
Empire, in a word, the vital principle of growth within it? Mr. 
Curtis's valuable work is important in showing the way to a clear 
and conscientious treatment of the enigmas of Empire, which it is 
not merely foolish, but dangerous to treat as if they were novel 
and apt for summary treatment. 

Broadwinsor, England. ' ' 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

Aristodemocracy fbom the Great Wab back to Moses, Chbist, and 
Plato. An Essay. By Sir Charles Waldstein. London: John 
Murray, 1916. Pp. xiv, 434. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

In this book Sir Charles Waldstein has given us an admirable study 
of certain tendencies in social morality. He speaks with authority 
of the changes he has seen coming over the spirit of nations, especially 
of Germany; and he says most truly that that immense evil, the present 
war, is due at least in part to fundamental deficiencies in our civilisation. 
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His analysis of those deficiencies is perhaps a little too much affected by 
distinctions of nationality; but we may forgive this weakness in Sir 
Charles Waldstein's argument; since, in the main, he is scrupulously fair 
and he is altogether correct in his ultimate conclusions. It seems obvious, 
at any rate to us, that what is needed is a clearer moral perception. We 
must have both a more worthy end to pursue in public policy and a more 
reasonable emotion in our service of the community. The state cannot 
be accepted as it stands: it must be moralised. "The lasting degradation, 
if not total inhibition, of morality, expressed by the commonly accepted 
saying that ' all is fair in war' is perhaps one of the greatest evils to man- 
kind which war brings in its wake" (p. 263). On the other hand the 
individual should not be deprived of the power to serve some vaster 
purpose by the false nationalism and sentimental chauvinism which so 
often take the place of true patriotism. Such is the argument. The 
suggested reform is expressed as the ideals of Moses, Christ and Plato. 
Whether indeed the evil of the present is not due in part to deficiencies 
in these very ideals is a delicate question not dealt with by Sir Charles 
Waldstein: and it is too difficult to deal with here. But the book is 
admirable in its candid idealism and in the great hope which has inspired 
the author that man may yet save himself, and prove the truest democracy 
to be a refining of that common humanity in which are all the possibilities 
of a universal moral aristocracy. 

C. Delislb Brows. 
London, England. 

Epidemics Resulting from Wars. By W. F. Prinzing. Edited by 
Harold Westergaard. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1916. Pp. xii, 
340. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

It has been said that a great epidemic has often been the starting point 
of sanitary reform. And a great war may also prove a drastic cleanser 
both of the physical and moral health of a nation. In spite of the horrors 
of war, there are countervailing racial advantages, more especially when 
wars are not too protracted. Nearly all social and domestic reconstruc- 
tion is evolved from such crises in the world's history, and as the individual 
is disciplined by his own painful blunders, so a nation learns through tragic 
experience how to improve the life of her people. 

It need hardly be said that this view is not held by the originators of 
this scheme of research, although, curiously enough, it is the conclusion 
which may be drawn after a careful survey of the matter. The work in 
question was commissioned by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace with the purpose of investigating the losses sustained by the non- 
belligerent part of the population in consequence of epidemics caused by 
Wars. The chief periods selected for study are the Thirty Years War; the 
aftermath of Napoleon's Russian Campaign, and the conclusion of the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. There is also a chapter on more recent 
wars and one on sieges. 

The book is of peculiar interest both to the scientist and to students of 
questions of civic health; the pestilences specially considered are the fol- 
lowing: typhus; spotted fever; plague, both bubonic and pneumonic; 
cholera • dysentery ; typhoid fever ; smallpox ; and scurvy. Other epidemics 
referred to are leprosy in Europe after the Crusades, and the pandemic 
outbreak of syphilis about the same period, here said to have been in- 
troduced into Germany by the Landsknechte or f ootsoldier. 

It is well to remember that mediaeval pestilences were brought from 
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one country to another not by war as war, but because it was the chief, if 
not the only cause of intercommunication. 

The mortality from typhus fever has been marvellously reduced by 
modern methods of vigilance and improved sanitation. The statistics 
of this fever are appalling, but bubonic plague runs it hard. "In the year 
1630," to quote Dr. Prinzing, "began in Saxony in the wake of marching 
troops that deadly pestilence that soon spread to Germany and was chiefly 
responsible for the enormous loss of human life there in the course of the 
Thirty Years War." In Silesia the plague raged so furiously that the 
armies were "almost entirely exterminated and whole communities wiped 
out." 

Here is a picture of how the wounded were cared for at Verdun in 1792. 
"The sick and wounded lay in numbers upon rotten straw, two or three 
under one blanket, " with the result, of course, that two thirds of the pa- 
tients died. In the following year, 1793, there was an outbreak of typhus 
fever at Nantes. "The disease broke out in the prison of Saintes-Claires, 
where the prisoners were very closely packed together. The total number 
of deaths in the city and in the prisons was estimated at 10,000." "The 
■disease was so intense at the l'Entrepot prison that twenty-one out of 
twenty-two sentinels who went on duty there died within a very few days, 
and almost all the members of the Board of Health, who had the sad cour- 
age to go there, fell victims to it. " But mark that neither the doctors nor 
the sentinels deserted the prisoners committed to their charge. This is not 
the time nor the place to draw a parallel which must be obvious to every- 
one, but that parallel will not be omitted when the history of the war 
comes to be written. The ultimate sufferers from these epidemics have 
always been the inhabitants of those countries where prison camps were 
allowed to exist under deplorable conditions. It is difficult, but it is not 
impossible, so to regulate them that the danger, always present where large 
masses of human beings are herded together, may be averted; and it is 
clearly to the interest of their captors, quite apart from the higher question 
of humanity, that this should be done. 

V. J. 

London. 

International Morality and Exchange. By Henri Lambert. With 
an introduction by Lord Courtney of Penrith. Translated from the 
Journal des Economhtes. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
Price, 6d. net. 

The ideas contained in this pamphlet are those which the Journal des 
Economistes has always favoured, and which are specially associated 
with its editor, M. Yves Guyot. They take us back to a kind of economic 
and political thinking which we generally assume to belong to a generation 
that has long gone by. International peace, the author argues, can 
only be permanently attained by the observance of the fundamental 
"natural" moral rules which the universe itself prescribes. These rules 
are economic: they rest on the great principle of division of labour. Just 
as within a simple society justice is secured only when each man performs 
his own function and therefore contributes in the only fashion possible to 
him to the social good, so each nation must be content with giving to 
others its own peculiar product and receiving from them in turn what it 
lacks. Strife arises in either case when we set up artificial barriers of 
any sort, between class and class or between nation and nation. The 
•cause of wars is the absence of the completest international free trade. 
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If this were in existence, no peoples would have any cause to desire or 
reason to fear conquest. 

The real interest of the pamphlet seems to me to he not in the con- 
tribution which the author imagines he makes to the preparations for 
peace, but in the significant contrast it exhibits with the other theory 
which bases itself on the assumption that the dominant conditions of 
social and political life are economic, viz. Marxism. For the latter 
theory it is the struggle of classes within any nation which leads to inter- 
national conflict through the search for new markets. And such a con- 
flict is soluble only by a social revolution. 

M. W. Robieson. 

Belfast, Ireland. 

The Wab foe the Woeld. By Israel Zangwill. London: William 
Heinemann, 1916. Pp. viii, 348. Price, 6s. net. 

Mr. Zangwill, "happening to be the child of two great civilizations," has 
collected his experiences (and very vigorous experiences), of the world at 
war. 

If " The World at War" is to a great extent a collection of his contribu- 
tions to journalism since 1914, we are grateful to a journalist who has given 
his work some of the point and polish of Heine. He is an outspoken critic 
of European diplomacy and is nervously alarmed at the many inroads into 
the regions of liberty and the rights of Englishmen that are suspended, but 
not therefore in jeopardy, during the war. He believes, apparently, in a 
decline of liberty because habeas corpus is gone, and the Defence of the 
Realm Act made an end of Magna Charta and scrapped whole centuries 
of our history. "We have neither liberty of the person, nor liberty of the 
pen, nor liberty of trade." At the same time in every reference to Rus- 
sian pogroms, and in his chapter on the mirage of "Rosy Russia," he 
allows himself a very surprising measure of freedom of expression (in spite 
of the Censor) with regard to an Allied nation. 

Seeing things from the Jewish point of view, the most valuable portions 
of his book are the chapters dealing with the Jewish question, especially 
in its peculiarly difficult form in Eastern Europe; "The war and the Jews," 
and "The Jewish factor in the war and the settlement." Other points of 
interest are his emphasis on the transitory and mutable nature of national 
sympathies and antipathies (pp. 174-176), and the absurdities of patriotic 
excesses, such as of the town councillors who removed the name of the 
German maker from the dial of the parish clock, and of the correspondent 
who wrote to the Times that it would be "exceedingly disagreeable to have 
the same time here as in Germany" (p. 16). The inherited influence of a 
race greater in prophecy than any European race has been traced in this 
book. Mr. Zangwill's prophecies, however, unlike those of the major 
and minor prophets, have not failed. 

M. J. 

Broadwinsor, England. 

Love foe the Battle Toen Peoples. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, LL.D. 
Chicago: Unity Publishing Company, 1916. Pp. 166. Price, $.75. 

This series of sermon-studies is designed to show the great reasons why 
we should love the peoples now at war. The author has a wide knowledge 
of literature and a profound feeling for the great values of history and 
human life. He has also the gift of expression and the reader will find 
that Russia and Turkey as well as England, Italy, France, and Germany 
have their values. 
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Democracy and Peace. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. Boston: 
Eichard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 105. Price, $1.00 net. 

Four essays, The Meaning of Democracy, American Idealism, The 
Idealism of War, and The Hope of Lasting Peace, are included in this 
little volume. The aim is to analyse such terms as democracy and idealism 
to show how far war may claim any part in idealism and especially to show 
fallacies in the arguments of both pacifists and the advocates of prepared- 
ness. It is too brief to deal thoroughly with its topics although its general 
point of view appeals to the judicious. 

Towabds an Enduring Peace. A Symposium of Peace Proposals and 
Programs. Compiled by Randolph S. Bourne. With an Introduction 
by Franklin H. Giddings. American Association for Inter-National 
Conciliation, 1914^1916. 

A very useful compilation of essays and documents, many of which are 
not easily accessible elsewhere. The essays are grouped under two parts: 
Part I, Principles of the Settlement, Economic and Political; Part II, 
Definite Proposals towards a League of Peace. Some of the authors 
represented are Hobson, Brailsford, Walling, Toynbee, Dickinson, Eliot, 
Rolland, Eucken, Zimmern, and Addams. An appendix contains specific 
proposals and programs from a great variety of sources in the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, France, Switzerland, and Holland. 

English Influence on the United States. By W. Cunningham. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1916. Pp. xii, 168. Price, $1.25 net. 

These essays, by the author of British Commerce and Industry, trace 
many lines of influence, not merely of the economic and political type 
which are familiar, but in such interesting social and architectural lines 
as the plan of the township and later of the town, public and private 
buildings, and the college course. The final lecture is on the responsibili- 
ties of national power and influence. 

Industrial Conditions in Springfield, Illinois. A Survey by the 
Committee on Women's Work and the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation. By Louise C. Odencrantz and 
Zenas L. Potter. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1916. Price, 
25 cents. 

Such a survey of actual industrial facts in a city of medium size is of 
great value, not only to those in the community itself who are interested 
in the individuals concerned, but also to legislators and social workers 
throughout the state or in other states who are concerned for proper legisla- 
tion. In such a survey we can judge how existing laws are actually work- 
ing and what improvements are needed. The main topics are those of 
physical safety in industy, child labor, wages and regularity of employ- 
ment, hours of labor, one hundred wage-earners' families, and industrial 
betterment. 

The Hart Schaffner & Marx Labor Agreement. A Compilation and 
Codification of the Agreements of 1911, 1913 and 1916 and Decisions 
Rendered by The Board of Arbitration. By J. E. Wilhams, Sidney 
Hillman, and Earl Dean Howard. Chicago, 1916. 

The agreement herein set forth, which has been most successful in secur- 
ing co-operation and good-will, has seemed to Dean Wigmore worthy of 
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special notice. "The significant thing is that general principles are begin- 
ning to be formulated. And the moment you have general principles, 
used for deciding particular cases, you have justice in the form of law, as 
distinguished from the arbitrary justice of a Turkish Caliph, or from pri- 
vate struggle decided by private force. . . . Industrial controversy 
will become as justiciable as property controversy. And a new field will 
have been gained for systematic justice. " 

Health Insurance: Its Relation to the Public Health. By B. S. 
Warren and Edgar Sydenstricker. Public Health Bulletin No. 76. 
Washington, 1916. 

A very valuable survey of the need for some better method of dealing 
with the ill health of wage workers, with summary of the arguments for 
health insurance as the most feasible method for dealing with the situa- 
tion. 

Brief fob Health Insurance. Special Articles, Representative Com- 
ment, Select Bibliography. New York: American Association For 
Labor Legislation, 1916. Price, $1.00. 

This, which is the June number of the American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, is a compilation of facts and arguments making an indispensable 
manual for those who are studying "the next great step in social legisla- 
tion. " A copy of the tentative draft for an act prepared by the committee 
of the association is included. Massachusetts and Illinois have already 
appointed investigating commissions to report this winter. Other states 
will soon have the issue brought to their attention. 

The Carnegie Foundation foe the Advancement of Teaching. 
Tenth Annual Report of the President and Treasurer. New York, 
1915. 

Part III of this report includes a tabular statement of both industrial 
and institutional pensions and of teachers' pensions systems, and is there- 
fore worthy of general notice in connection with social programs. 

Democracy oe Despotism. By William Thomas Mills. Berkeley, 
California, 1916. 

A discussion in popular form of democracy in political and industrial 
spheres. It finds the evils charged to democracy to be due in reality to 
elements of despotism. In addition to the well-known devices for greater 
democratic control such as initiative, referendum, short ballot and the 
like, it finds the great need to be an organization of those employed in the 
great industrial or occupational groups into self-governing organizations 
which shall later become the political masters of the state. 

Socialism as the Sociological Ideal. A Broader Basis for Socialism. 
By Floyd J. Melvin, Ph.D. New York: Sturgis & Company, 1915. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

The discussions of socialism tend to degenerate into controversies about 
the meaning of the term. In order to clear up this confusion, the author 
seeks the fundamental basis of the socialistic movement in the general 
social system rather than in more narrowly economic aspects. 

J. H. T. 
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The Nation of the Future. A Survey of Hygienic Conditions and 
Possibilities in School and Home life. By L. Haden Guest, M. R. C. S., 
L. R. C. P. London: George Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1916. Pp. 115. Price, 

2s. net. 

An interesting though brief and sketchy account of school clinics and 
the medical inspection of school children, testifying to the need of extend- 
ing and developing this work and to the enormous odds — sheer poverty, 
juvenile labour, etc. — against which it has to contend. There are some 
illuminating suggestions: e.g., concerning the neglect of the senses of taste 
and smell in education, "both might be cultivated, made more definitely 
discriminative, and refinement made more easy, and life enriched thereby. " 
Also "There is perhaps no school in the world at present where the training 
of the emotions is understood, or where any special attention is paid to 
this side of existence. " But it is impossible, in reading the double appeal 
of Dr. Haden Guest's preface, to avoid the conclusion that the efforts of 
those few who "try to unchain the powers of man, for the sake of life it- 
self — its vigour, its beauty, its expression" — will not for long be com- 
patible with the supply of the greatest possible number of docile, and, — 
as far as docility permits, — efficient, military and industrial conscripts for 
imperialism and the economic aggressiveness of the new protection. 

F. W. Stella Bbownb. 

London, England. 
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